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A. EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


1. Opinions on Six State Federation 


Kenya’s European Political Leader, MR. MICHAEL BLUNDELL told members of the Kiambu 
Electors Union at Kiambu that he believed that Kenya, and East Africa generally, would 


finally find a solution to their “very difficult problems” by adding themselves to the 
Central African Federation. 


MR. BLUNDELL said he had discussed with SIR GODFREY HUGGINS and SIR ROY WELENSKY 

in London ‘the whole concept of the development of Africa on the basis of Western 
civilization’, He warned that the dream of a federation involving Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda could not be achieved in the twinkling 
of an eye. The idea had to be “sold” not only to Northern and Southern Rhodesia, who 
looked upon East Africa traditionally as the “Black North”, but also in Kenya. Tanganyika 
and Uganda ‘We have to condition ourselves to thinking on a north-south axis rather 
than the present east-west axis.” Re-orientation of thought north and south would allow 


the majority of racial groupings in the six territories to develop together under a 
stable government. 


A start towards federation might be made with a common defence network and organisa- 
tion. He said that no support would be given at the moment to the concept of British 
African federation. ‘We are suspicious of joining in the federation with Tanganyika and 
Uganda, and likewise the people there would look with suspicion on any federation with 
us.” But for the future, federation would give the British bloc in Africa at 
economic, social and defence advantages and would produce a policy which “akan 
fears and suspicions among the component parts. (The Johannesburg Star, July 8, 1953) 


Following on remarks made by the Colonial Secretary in London on the question of 
such a federation the Governor of Uganda, SIR ANDREW COHEN, told the Legislative Council 
‘that mich more had been read into these remarks on the relations of Uganda with other 
East African territories, than was ever said, much less intended. He had been 
authorised by the Colonial Secretary to say that any fears were groundless, and that his 
speech did not indicate any change of policy on the part of the Government. Future 
developments would take local public opinion fully into account, and the Government’s 
assurance that the establishment of the East Africa High Commission and Assembly was not 
to be regarded as involving the political fusion or federation of the East African 
territories still held good.” (The Manchester Guardian, August 12, 1953) 


B. EAST AFRICA 
| Kenya 
Mau Mau and Nationalisa 


“Nothing should disturb MR. LYTTELTON more than the fact that, by common consent, 
only the Kikuyu themselves can defeat Mau Mau.” This point was made in editorial 
comment in West Africa (June 20, 1953) which continued: “How near the movement came to 
embracing the whole tribe we shall never know. But only a furious resentment against 
the government and European influence could have led so many hundreds of thousands to 
swear to overthrow the established order. If now they defend that order, they have 
not changed. They resent Mau Mau more, and in defeating it the ‘loyal Kikuyu’ are 
loyal less to the government of Kenya than to the best interests of the tribe. When 
Mau Mau is defeated, largely by their efforts, they will be, the Kikuyu Guard in 
particular, a formidable political force. But they will be a force without political 
leadership, like Mau Mau itself. The Kenya government’s policy has always been and 
still is, the disastrous one of suspecting African politicians, refusing to Firs them 
responsibility unless they match up to the perfectionist standards never applied to 
Europeans (particularly in Kenya politics), smelling out sedition. The end result of 
a long process is that there are now practically no Kikuyu leaders carrying weight in 
the tribe, with whom the government can deal. Who is to explain to the Kikuyu Guard 











when the shooting is over that government plans take time to mature, that even genuine 
land grievances are difficult to remedy quickly, that European settlement is not always 
harmful, that Nairobi Council will mitigate overcrowding, that Europeans, too, are 
citizens of Kenya? Only men elected by their own people, and acceptable to them, not 
to MR. LYTTELTON and the Chief Native Commissioner, can even try to explain. Their 
absence is the most serious problem Kenya will face when Mau Mau is defeated. 


An African Political Party 


Claiming that he would hate to see African politics going underground. the African 
leader, MR. E. W. MATHU, moved in Kenya Legislative Council yesterday ‘that in the 
opinion of this Council the Government should leave Africans to form and operate 
constitutionally a Colony-wide political organisation.’ 


But on behalf of the Government, the Chief Secretary. MR. H. S. POTTER contended 
that the time was not opportune and moved an amendment to this effect. This was 
supported by MR. M. BLUNDELL, the leader of the European Elected Members. who hinted 
at a move to form a non-racial political organisation... _.He said that he would 
consult with the Electors’ Union to see whether it was possible or advisable, at the 
present time to start a non-racial moderate organisation..,.°I warn Members such a 
matter will not be easy. It will immediately bring us up against some profound and 
difficult problems.’ (East African Standard, July 31, 1535 


inter-racial School in Nairobi 


An inter-racial school is to be opened in Nairobi possibly in September. The 
Secretary of State, MR. OLIVER LYTTELTON has approved a Colonial Development and 
Welfare grant of £6,000 for the purpose. The contribution of the Kenya Government 
towards the recurrent cost will rise from approximately £600 next year to £2,000 in 
1956... The Director of Education, MR. W. J. D. WADLEY, stated that the school, which 
would meet demands for a number of years, was perhaps the first concrete attempt on 
the part of the authorities to break the colour bar.. .It was intended the new venture 
should be a primary school. (East African Standard, July 30, 1953) 


2. Uganda 


The Manchester Guardian (August 12, 1953), commenting editorially on the 
political changes in Uganda said these “do not represent any great step forward 
towards self-government: but they include mea novel and ingenious — 
which will help to make a firm base for the next big step.. Most of the African 
councillors will in future be chosen by district councils they will have, so to 
say, constituencies in embryo. Another change will be the reinforcement of the 
‘official’ members by a number of cross-benchers’ leading citizens of all races 
chosen by the Governor and expected to vote with the Government on issues of confi- 
dence, but otherwise free to speak and vote as they think fit. The Kenya Legisla- 
ture has a similar element. but there these members sit on the Government benches and 
do not show much independence. In Uganda it will be hard to retain the services of 
a private person of standing on the cross benches unless the Government whip is very 
sparingly used. These changes should help to maintain Uganda s good name for enter- 
prise and for fair dealing between races.” 


C. CENTRAL AFRICA 
i. Probable issues in the coming Federal Elections 


A correspondent writing in The Times (August 14, 1953) said; “The key to the 
question depends directly on what central issues the first federal election is fought. 
Perhaps at this stage the best approach is to recognize that the two chief factors 
which have to be assessed in relation to their effect at the ballot box are: (a) the 
personal prestige of SIR GODFREY HUGGINS, SIR ROY WELENSKY, ‘and SIR MALCOLM BARROW; 
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and (b) the possibility that the federal election may be fought almost wholly on racial 
questions. If the latter proves to be the case then the outcome of the election is 
doubtful. The conduct of such an election on such an issue can have the most far 
reaching eventual results, for it will bind federal politics as a whole in a racial 
straitjacket from which they will not easily be freed. 


“...The Federal Party can rely on the support of moderate and conservative elements, 
largely British, in the background, who accept the party’s recent tentative efforts to 
define what it means by racial partnership - a situation which says jn effect that the 
two races prefer a natural segregation not based on rigid laws, that the Furopean will 
remain the senior partner in any racial partnership at least in the fore-seeable future, 
and that Africans who are assimilable into European economic life should be accepted on 
equal terms witi in‘the *; sits of customary social segregation by, as it were, mutual 
consent.” 


Describing the Confederate Party’s uncompromising stand on the racial question the 
Times correspondent says; “however regrettable it may seem to many, it is probably not 
far from the deeprooted and often unexpressed wish of a great many - perhaps even most - 
Europeans in Central Africa, namely a segregation of the races so a as to permit 
Africans to work within a Europeanized social and economic order while living alongside 
that order rather than within it.” 


The third party, the Progressive Party, is solely Northern Rhodesian and is 
described as having “a bold leadership’’....and an ‘honest’ policy on racial questions, in 


the sense that it alone openly accepts the implications of racial partnership in what 
might loosely be called an English Liberal way.”’ 


Their correspondent concludes; “It is thus probably true to say that the Federal 
Party may expect to be returned, but that the Confederate Party will have strong 
representation in the Federal Parliament and may well capture one or more seats on the 

rbelt, where its programme strikes a responsive chord in many breasts and not all 
of them South African. “What is more, the Eopperbelt labour situation and a possible 
worsening of racial relations, allied to a fall in prosperity following the drop in the 
price of copper, may work against the present ltl a personal supremacy of SIR ROY 
WELENSKY over his potential opponents. 


“It is indeed an instinctive recognition of these factors which prompts the 
question now exercising many Rertheen: Miadanien minds and to which perhaps only time and 
the British Parliament can give an answer. The question is: ‘What would happen if the 
first Federal Government is a Confederate Party Government elected on a programme which 
specifically and categorically rejects the principle of racial partnership which figures 
prominently in the basic conceptions from which federation in Central Africa was born?’” 


Commenting on the Federal Party’s attempt to define racial partnership, The Sunday 
Times, August 16, 1953 said: “It is a very unwise move, which SIR GODFREY HUGGINS 
himself has advised against in his courageous farewell speech to his party. Partner- 
ship is essentially a developing idea, like ‘Dominion status’, and to define it 
precisely must make it a misfit either now or in the future.” 


2. The Attitude of the United States of America 


An important statement on the attitude of the United States towards Africa was made 
in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, by MR. WILLIAM H. BALL, personal representative of 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, who has been touring Central Africa to observe and report to the 
President on the new developments there. He said the United States had a long-standing 
interest in Africa. ‘The times have added to or changed the emphasis of our interest. 
The war and post-war years have witnessed significant and far-reaching developments in 
Africa. Many dependent territories, particularly those benefiting from British 
tutelage and guidance, are rapidly approaching the realization of their national aspira- 
tions for self-government. le in the United States are traditionally sympathetic to 
the national aspirations of dependent peoples. It is not part of American policy, 
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however, to give indiscriminate and uncritical support to nationalist mevements without 
adequate consideration of the experience and resources of the peoples concerned. We 
realize also that the evolution of dependent peoples towards political maturity must be 
orderly if it is to succeed. The assumption of power by a people who are politically 
immature, and whose economy is still primitive, could result only in political and 
economic chaos. Our concern, as it is the concern of the administering Powers, in the 
political future of Africa is that no part of it falls under Soviet domination or 
influence. It is one of our major objectives to see that the peoples of Africa in 
their own interest remain wedded to western ideas. In the achievement of these 
objectives we stand ready to cooperate in every way possible with the administering 
Powers in their efforts to promote the political, economic, social and educational 
advancement of the peoples concerned’. (The Times, August 12, 1953) 


3. Northern Rhodesia 


After a temporary lull in the colour bar demonstrations on the Copperbelt while 
Congress leaders organised their activities in Lusaka, the campaign has returned, this 
time to Ndola....Following the pattern used in the other towns, about 20 demonstrators 
entered Ndola hotels, shops, butcheries, and restaurants demanding service. Once 
again there were no incidents or arrests..... For the first time during this type of 
demonstration, cries of ‘Africa!’ and ‘Our country!’ were heard. ( Centra 
African Post, June 19, 1953) 


The Manchester Guardian (August 13, 1953) reported that the Government of 
Northern Rhodesia announced to-day that post offices which have separate entrances and 
counter service for Africans and Europeans will be rebuilt to provide the same 
facilities for both races. Of seventy-seven post offices in the territory seven 
still have separate entrances, and at two, Africans are served through a window. 


The Copper Belt 


The closest connection is developing between the African Mineworkers’ Union 
(which is threatening to strike on the Copperbelt) and the African Congress... .MR. 
HARRY NKUMBULA, the political leader of the African National Congress said that hence- 
forth it would be impossible to separate political and industrial unrest. He said: 
“Through the policy of the Federal party, which gives the African no hope for the 
future, it is now clear that Welensky hoodwinked the British Government to get the 
scheme through. Now, more than ever, it is impossible for us to cooperate to make 
the federation a success.’’ He said that moderate influence in the mines and the 
Congress is losing favour after the publication of the Federal party’s five paint 
— policy and the Confederate partition plan. (The Manchester Guardian, August 

, 1953 


Immigration Figures 


South Africans have for many years constituted the largest single group of 
immigrants to Northern Rhodesia; in 1950 they accounted for 54 per cent of the total; 
in 1951, 50 per cent; in 1949, 48 per cent; 1948 and 1953, 43 per cent. These 
facts are included in a special survey of post war non-African immigration figures in 
the ‘oe Economic and Statistical Bulletin. (The Central African Post, May 22, 
1953 


4. Ny asal and 


MRS. EIRENE WHITE MP. (Labour) asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies by 
whese authority provincial and district commissioners in Nyasaland were instructed, on 
or Lefore May 10 to inform the local population that federation had been decided upon, 
er that it was certain that the law making federation would be passed at the third 








reading by the British Parliament, when the Enabling Bill had not at that time reached 
the Committee stage in the House of Commons and had not been considered in the House of 
Lords. 


MR. OLIVER LYTTELTON replied “After the Federation Bill had been read a second time 
on May 6, the Nyasaland Government instructed the provincial administration to make it 
known that federation had been decided on and to urge all communities to get together 
with the sincere intention to make the scheme work for the greatest possible good of 
Nyasaland. The Governor has asked me to convey to the House his regret for this 
anticipation of the decision of Parliament. He also regrets that Hansard not being 
available the Leader of the Opposition was misquoted as saying ‘Now that it has been 
decided upon by H.M.Government,’ instead of: ‘If this becomes the law of the land.’ 


“T feel sure the House will accept this frank expression of regret for this mis- 
interpretation of the meaning of a second reading. I trust that Mr. Attlee will also 
accept that the instructions were in full accord, as they were certainly meant to be, 
with the spirit of the wise words on which he ended his speech on second reading.” 
(East Africa & Rhodégia, July 9, . 1953) 


Incidents in Cholo 


Messages received from the Supreme Council oi the Nyasaland Chiefs and people state 
that Africans on private tea estates in the Cholo district, in protest against an attempt 
to raise rents, reduce the acreage of their gardens and contro] their marriages, have 
been refusing to pay rent until the estate owners produced receipts proving their title 
to the land. (It appears that the land in these estates was given to the owners under 
certificates of claim.) As these were not produced, some of the Africans 
gardens on the estates and removed firewood. In one instance the owner of the estate, 
finding a woman collecting firewood, stri her of her robe and left her in the road- 
way. This angered the Africans, but although they felt that similar action should be 
taken against his wife, when the police were called they found everything entirely 
peaceful. Subsequent reports from the Supreme Council state that Africghs resisted 
when police attempted to move them from the gardens, twelve people were wounded and 
eight arrested. 


HUGH LATIMER reported in The Observer (August 2, 1953): “Four out of six chiefs 
in Cholo district have now resigned. This brings the total of Nyasaland chiefs who 
have openly joined the resistance campaign to 19. Direct rule by district 
commissioner, so far confined to Chief Gomani’s tribe, has now been extended to the 
Domasi district, where Chief Malemia resigned two months ago. Cholo is the head- 
quarters of a number of European tea planters, who until recently have been used to 
considering themselves as safe in their houses as if they lived in Wiltshire. The 
passive resistance campaign has therefore come as a shock.” 


D. SOUTH AFRICA 
l. An appeal to Britain 


FATHER TREVOR HUDDLESTON writing to the Editor of The Church Times, (July 10, 
1953) said that recent speeches and statements by prominent members of the Church of 
the Province of South Africa now in England seemed to indicate a rather alarming 
tendency. “The tendency seems to be, ‘Don’t let us be beastly to South Africa; 
their problems are terrific: their Government is not so bad as it sounds, and the 
Dutch Reformed Church is quite entitled to its own views on the Colour question.’ 
Coupled with this is the suggestion that the Church of England should not ‘interfere’ 
with what is properly the concern of the Church of the Province of South Africa.” 


FATHER HUDDLESTON continued: “Now I want to state categorically that the time 
for such an attitude is long since past. It was arguable a few years ago - even a 
few months ago - that statements made in England would only inflame opinion in South 
Africa, and make the task of the Church more difficult. In my opinion this is no 
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longer true. In fact, what is needed more than eapetne else is a loud, definite and 
prolonged attack from every country where the Church exists: from every person who 
professess Christianity, and from every group, Christian or non-Christian which sets 
any store by human rights..... There is no effective way by which the Church in South 
Africa can make its voice heard. The only hope, humanly speaking, is the pressure of 
world opinion. What is happening in South Africa is an attack on basic, fundamental . 
human rights and liberties: nothing less. It is not a political issue in the narrow : 
sense at all. The policy of the present South African Government is an affront to God, ; 
for it is inspired by the idea that the African is not, and never can be, of equal 

dignity with the European. ‘White Supremacy’ is.a pagan and revolting motto. Yet it 

is accepted in South Africa; it is taken for granted as reasonable by ninety per cent ‘ 
of our European people - Churchpeople at that - and it is acted upon by the Government 

in every sphere of life.” 





The Western Areas Removal Scheme 


With regard to the Government’s intention to remove 60,000 Non-Europeans from 
their homes, many losing freehold rights enjoyed for some 50 years, The Pretoria News 
(August, 1953) reports that the Western Areas Protest Committee under the chairmanship 
of FATHER TREVOR HUDDLESTON issued a statement saying: “the Committee considers that 
the compulsory removal of all Non-Europeans from their long-established homes in the 
western areas of Johannesburg, from their churches, schools, clinics, cinemas and other 
social amenities, shows a callous indifference to the human suffering and hardship this 
uprooting will cause. The scheme shows an irresponsible disregard for the deteriora- 
tion in race relations that the removal will inevitably bring about. It is immoral 
and unjust arbitrarily to divest Africans of their freehold rights to land - ~~ 
which they greatly cherish and which they possess only in the western areas of Johannes- 
burg - and substitute therefore leasehold rights.” The Committee stated that the slum 
conditions which now exist on many stands in the western areas are largely the result of 
the Johannesburg City Council’s failure to provide housing for Africans. 


2. Africans and Western Civilisation 


Addressing the Durban and.District Joint Council of Europeans and Bantu in Durban 
on May 6th MR. A. J. LUTHULI, President General of the African National Congress stated 
that the emergent African has taken a very definite course - that of acquiring Western 
civilisation and the Western way of life - “not for better or for worse, but for good 
and better things.” He said further that the African was a great deal more civilised 
than was generally thought. “Judged by outward forms and knowledge that goes with 
modern civilisation, the African is on a lower strata but it is the inner aspect of 
civilisation that counts. Here the African stands far higher than he is generally 
credited with. He has the civilisation of the heart. 


“In the spheres of education, in spite of difficulties such as poverty, we are 
turning out men who can hold their own against the world, also men who have highly 
distinguished themselves in the field of music, art and literature. Although their 
efforts may seem feeble to some they are making a distinct contribution to civilisation 
_ —— their backgrounds you must applaud them for it.”’ (Race Relations News, 
une, 1953 


3. The Coloured Vote 


The intention of the present Government to minimise the effect of the Coloured 
vote on future elections was discussed in The Sun (July 3, 1953). “From 3lst July 
onwards, a general registration of all voters will take place...Canvassers have, how- 
ever, received official instructions to visit only White people at their homes and thus 
only White voters will be registered in this way. Coloured people who wish to register 
as voters must go to a palice station or magistrate’s court and there sign a declaration 
which must be witnessed by a magistrate, Native commissioner, special justice of the 
peace who is an officer in the public service, electoral officer, police officer not 
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below the rank of second-class sergeant, or a police officer in charge of a police 
post.... It is common knowledg= that Coloured people are averse to entering a police 
station as it leaves behind it a certain stigma”, said the paper. “The Nationalists are 
aware of this and that is probably the reason for this new regulation. To say the 
least, this practice is as unnecessary as it is unfair. We see no reason why there 
should be this unfair discrimination. According to the law, all voters are on a par and 
should be treated as such.” 


The Observer (August 9, 1953) reported that it was estimated that this would reduce 
the number of Coloured voters from 49,000 to a maximum of 15,000 before the registration 
was closed. Opposition lawyers discovered that Coloured voters would have been able 
successfully to challenge the legal validity of the new roll They brought it to the 
notice of DR. DONGES, the Minister of the Interior Revised instructions are to be 
issued immediately. 


E. THE HIGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES 
le Bechuanaland 


Writing in reply to questions raised by MRS. EIRENE WHITE MP. (Labour) in the adjourn- 
ment debate on the 22nd May. MR. JOHN FOSTER MP. (Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations) gave the following information. 


Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate, like other Colonial territories. has received its full 
share of assistance from Colonial Development and Welfare funds and over £1,000,000 have 
been allocated to it under the present Acts Of this sum £576,000. just over a half, has 
already been spent, the rate of expenditure being generally similar to that in other terri- 
tories. It has been our experience that expenditure in the early years of development 
schemes is relatively small, but that it increases with gathering momentum as time goes on. 
Current schemes have another three years of life and there is no doubt that by 1956, when 
the time limit for schemes financed under the present Colonial Development and Welfare Acts 
will be reached, a very great proportion of the funds allocated will have been spent. 


Schemes have been drawn up, as you will be aware, to assist both social and economic 
development in the Territory. Schemes in operation of the latter kind provide for the 
geological survey of the Territory. provision of additional water supplies to increase the 
carrying capacity of the African Reserves. tsetse fly control in the north-west, the 
control of foot and mouth disease. an investigation into the flow of the Okavango River 
through the swamps of Ngamiland, and the improvement of African agriculture... 


Last year a scheme providing for the expenditure of £143,000 of which £58,000 is to 
be found from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds and the balance from the Territory’s 
own resources was sanctioned for the control of foot and mouth disease and other cattle 
diseases. Foot and mouth disease is endemic in the North-west of Bechuanaland and the 
Territory has in the past suffered from periodical outbreaks which have cost it on an 
average of £40,000 a year to suppress and have in addition led to the sus ion for con- 
siderable periods of the cattle exports on which its economy depends. scheme is an 
ambitious one and provides for the division of the Protectorate into zones movement 
through which from West (where disease is endemic) to the East (where the main cattle 

population is situated) being funnelled through quarantine camps. Work is being pushed 
aswel vigorously and when the scheme is complete it should be of the greatest economic 
advantage to the Protectorate. 


Another scheme has been in operation for some time to increase food production and 
develop African agriculture in the Protectorate Demonstrations carried out in co- 
operative demonstration plots have shown, to the satisfaction of the tribesmen in those 
areas, that considerable increases in yields can be achieved by correct methods. Over 
£30,000 has recently been granted for the expansion of this scheme. In 1952, £75,000 
had to be spent on grain importation from the Union. Both the High Commissioner and 
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ourselves therefore attach very great importance to this scheme since self-sufficiency in 
food production is an objective which mst be achieved. 


Okavango Project 


We are most interested in the possibilities of development in the Okavango area. 
You will remember, however, that the first step in the assessment of these possibilities 
has to be the collection and collation of data, previously lacking, regarding the flow 
of the Okavango River through its swamps, and the behaviour of swamp waters when controlled 
or diverted. A survey has been in progress during the last two years. Once this is 
completed, we hope by the end of March next year, examination can then be given to the ‘ 
possibilities of profitable development in this area. 


Lobatse abattoir 


You asked how the abattoir fits in with the development plans in the Protectorate. 
At present cattle owners in the Protectorate must send their cattle long distances 
either by rail to Johannesburg or on hoof to Bulawayo for sale. (nm the journey the 
cattle naturally lose condition and the prices owners receive are much affected. More- 
over as things stand at present they have to wait upon the convenience of buyers and the 
season at which they can sell may not coincide with the period when their beasts are in 
best condition. Once the abattoir is in operation, cattle owners will be able to sell 
their beasts to it in peak condition and thus command a considerably higher price. 
Benefits to the cattle owners who are predominantly African will be considerable. The 
aim of the Administration is, of course, to increase cattle production in the Territory 
and to improve the quality of the stock. The abattoir will play an important part in 
securing this aim by providing a stable market and better prices with a premium for best 
quality beef. The management of the abattoir will work closely in consultation with 
the Protectorate Administration in the interests of the producer. 


The Gaitskell Mission 


I hope fairly shortly to be able to publish the Mission's Report. Meanwhile I 
can tell you that the Mission thought favourably of the prospects of cattle raising in 
certain areas of the Kalahari, though they fully appreciated that there are many unknowm 
factors on which information would be required before a large-scale scheme could be 
started. They have therefore proposed a five-year period of experiment to provide the 
basic data on which it will be possible to determine whether cattle ranching in the 
Kalehari on a large scale is likely to be an economic proposition. The Report, which 
is of great interest and value, raises a number of important issues which are being 
given close study by the High Commissioner and the Bechuanaland Administration. The 
question of further development is too complex to attempt a rapid decision, but we will 
certainly do our best to arrive at an early conclusion on the recommendations of the 
Mission. 


In conclusion I feel that I should add that while considerable progress is already 
being made towards the economic development of the Territory, it would be idle to 
disguise the fact that progress might have been more rapid had the Administration been 
free of other pre-occupations in the last two or three years. That is why it was so 
important to put an end to the uncertainty attaching to native decisions about the 
Bemangwato chieftainship. Furthermore, in the Bamangwato Reserve itself, development 
in certain directions, for example the development of water supplies and of mineral 
prospecting, has been held up or hampered for some time. The Administration have 
rightly felt that in matters so closely affecting the day to day life of the Tribe, it 
would be wrong to proceed without the assistance of persons capable of fully inter- 

reting the wishes of the tribe. We how hope, however, with the appointment of 
Rasebo ai as Native Authority, for a more stable chapter in Bamangwato affairs which 
will remove the impediments to development that unrest in the Reserve has caused. 
That is why I suggest that all who are interested in the economic development of the 
Territory and the well-being of its people will agree that the Bamangwato should be 
encouraged to accept the present position and not be distracted from constructive 
activities by any dissensions fostered by a recalcitrant minority. 
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Southern Rhodesian interest in Bechuanaland 


Naledi ya Batswana (June 27, 1953) reported that the Mayor of Bulawayo, at a civic 
luncheon for SIR JOHN LE ROUGETEL, United Kingdom High Commissioner, said “that the 
British Government should again consider the incorporation of the whole or the major 
part of Bechuanaland with Southern Rhodesia. When some years ago a Rhodesian Minister 
discussed this matter in London he was assured that at any future discussion of 
Bechuanaland’s status the interests of Southern Rhodesia would not be overlooked. 
Southern Rhodesia had then, said COLONEL NEWMAN, been told to keep out of the arena. 
She had almost been accused of dishonourable motives and had been told that she could 
have no possible interest in Bechuanaland’s future. ‘I would like to stress that 
Rhodesia has a deep interest in any change of administration of a territory whose 
borders are contiguous with ours for nearly 400 miles. We have an inescapable 
interest in a vast country that lies squarely between us and the west coast to which we 
often turn longing eyes..’” 


2. Basutoland opposition to incorporation into the Union 


The Basuto African Congress has again expressed its opposition to the incorporation 
of Basutoland into the Union. 


In a statement the executive of the congress said: “We have at all times acknow- 
ledged the fact that economic interdependence is inevitable among territories in close 
proximity. We also acknowledge the superior bargaining position of our economic neigh- 
bour. 


We are nevertheless adamant that our national independence shall not be exc 


for economic gains if they mean perpetual serfdom for our people.” (Rand Daily mail, 
June 11, 1953) 


The Bishop of Basutoland, the RT. REV. J.A.A. MAUND, said at the annual meeting of 
the S.P.G. for the Diocese of Birmingham, that the position of Basutoland was a diffi- 
cult one because of South Africa’s claim for incorporation. The people of the Protec- 
torate were, he added, 100 per cent against the Union’s demand, and hoped that the 
British Government would use every possible means to support the Basuto people in their 
wish to keep their present status, with self-government as their ultimate goal. 


The Bishop declared that there were signs that the African people had been filled 
with a feeling of distrust of all White people in South Africa, because of their 
attitude towards the Native population. re had been a hardening of that feeling 
because of the results of recent decisions about African problems. But British 
people had still some chance of saving some part of the trust of the Natives in the 
integrity of Britain as the protecting Power. 











It was of paramount importance that the interests of the Africans should be con- 
sidered as definitely equal with those of any White people in the territory. “Their 
contact with Western civilisation has given Africans aspirations and longi for 
education and technical skill, such as they see manifested around them. There is a 
need that White people living and working the Natives should be people who are 
themselves well grounded in the Christian faith and whose concern it is to give 
expression to their faith in their relations with others. Unfortunately t does 
not often happen.” (Pretoria News, June 23, 1953). 


Dr. Malan's Reminder 


DR. MALAN during a debate on foreign affairs in the House of Assembly said that 
he hoped that within the next five years there would be a solution to the question of 
incorporating the British Protectorates,... South Africa’s patience on the protec- 
torates question was being exhausted. (The Times, August 12, 1952) 


F. WEST AFRICA 
1. Nigeria 


The Eastern Nigerian census results brings Nigeria’s total population to over 31 
million: which means that Nigeria is by far the most populous state in Africa, is the 
fourth most populous state in the Commonwealth, and the thirteenth most populous in the 
world. But Nigeria’s strength does not reflect her great population. For this there 
are economic and social causes: but a more important cause now is political disunity. 
Nigeria is only fifty years old: which is a reason not for despairing of Nigerian unity 
but for safeguarding it. The Nigerian Comstitution Conference in London have that before 
it all the time; it has met in fact to find a form of central government which can safe- 
guard that unity while allowing Nigerians political expression for their diversity. 

(West Africa, August 1, 1953) 


Delegations At The London Conference 


Representatives of all the main political parties in Nigeria are attending the con- 
reference on the Nigerian Constiution which began on July 30, 1953. Among the official 
delegates are MR. OBAFEMI AWOLOWO, leader of the Action Group, DR. NNAMDI AZIKIWE, leader 
of the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons, The SARDAUNA OF SOKOTO, leader of 
the Northern People’s Congress, MALAM AMINU KANO of the Northern Elements Progressive 
Union, MR. CHUKU NWAPA of the National Independence Party of DR. ENDELFY from the 
Cameroons. 
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2. The Gambia - The New Constitution 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies, has accepted recommendations made by 
SIR PERCY WYN-HARRIS, the Governor of The Gambia for certain changes in the camstitution. 


“Under the new proposals the Legislative Council would consist of five official 
members and 16 unofficial members. This would give a larger field from which to choose 
the unofficial members of the Executive Council, and would help to improve the effec- 
tiveness of the Legislative Council by increasing the number of unofficial members, who, 


not being on the Executive Council, would be more free to criticize the actions of the 
Government.” 


Of the 16 members it is proposed that 14 should be elected, and it is the proposed 
method of election which is unusual and is designed to meet the Gambia’s peculiarities 
of geography and pomlation. Ninety per cent. of the population of the Gambia reside 
in the Protectorate, and it is virtually impossible for members either of the Legislative 
Council or the Executive Council who reside up the. river to come to Bathurst at frequent 
intervals. In addition, very few persons in the Protectorate have any real facility in 
English. In consequence, for many years to conie unofficial members vaking active part 
in the Government mst reside in, or near to, Bathurst. It is therefore necessary for 
the Protectorate not only to have representatives from the river but also to have a say 
in the election of persons who reside in or close to Bathurst. 


It is proposed that there should be seven elected members for the Protectorate and 
four elected by Bathurst and the Colony. The remaining three would be elected by a 
body on which the Protectorate would provide a majority in the persons of the seven 
elected members of the Legislative Council for the Protectorate. In addition, the 
Protectorate interests would be further safeguarded by the presence of the Senior 
Commissioner on the Legislative and Executive Councils. re would be an unofficial 
majority on the Executive Council. It is proposed that no fewer than two and not more 
than three of the unofficial members of the Executive Council should be char with 
responsibility for certain Government activities and should be given the title of 
Ministers. But at this stage and until such time as the system has been shown to be 
effective the Governor. will not propose to make more than two such appointments. 
(West Africa, August 8, 1953) 


3. Tire Gold Coast - Constitutional Reform 


The Prime Minister of the Gold Coast, DR. KWAME NKRUMAH in the Legislative Assembly 
on July 10, 1953, moved that Her Majesty’s Government be asked to introduce an Act of 
Independence into the United Kingdom Parliament declaring the Gold Coast a sovereign 
and independent State within the Commonwealth, and to amend as a matter of urgency the 
Gold Coast Constitution of 1950 so that the Legislative Assembly should be composed of 
members directly elected by secret ballot, and that all Members of the Cabinet should 
be Members of the Assembly and directly responsible to it. 


During his speech DR. NKRUMAH said: “According to the motto of the valiant Accra 
Evening News, “We prefer self-government with danger to servitude in tranquillity.” 
Doubt less we shall make mistakes as have all other nations. We are human pony: and 
hence fallible. But we can try also to learn from the mistakes of others so that we 
may avoid the deepest pitfalls in which they have fallen. Moreover the mistakes we 
may make will be our own mistakes, and it will be.pur ibility to put them right. 
As long as we are ruled by others we shall lay our mis at their door, and our 
sense of responsibility will remain dulled. . Freedom brings responsibilities, and our 
éxperience can be enriched only by the acceptance of these responsibilities.... At 
this time, history is being made; a colonial people in Africa has put forward the 
first definite claim for independence. An African ochenieh onome proclaim that they 
are ready to assume the stature of free men and to prove to world that they are 
worthy of the trust.... To Britain this is the supreme testing moment in her African 
relations. When we turn our eyes to the sorry events in South, Central and East 
Africa, when we hear the dismal news about Kenya and Central African Federation, we 
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are cheered by the more cordial relationship that exists between us and Britain. We are 
now asking her to allow that relationship to ripen into golden bonds of freedom, equality 
and fraternity, by complying without delay to our request for self-government.... As long 
as we remain subject to an alien power, too much of our energies is diverted from con- 
structive enterprise. Oppressive forces breed frustration. Imperialism and colonialism 
are a two-fold evil. This theme is expressed in the truism that “no nation which 
oppresses another can itself be free.”.... For the short time since we Africans have had 
a bigger say in our own affairs, the improved relations between us and the British have 
been most remarkable. To-day there exists the basis of real friendship between us and 
His Excellency the Governor, SIR CHARLES ARDEN-CLARKE, and the ex-officio Ministers of 
Defence and External Affairs, of Finance and of Justice 


j 
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: 
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“....We feel that there is much the world can learn from those of us who belong to 
what we might term the pre-technological societies. These are values which we mst 
not sacrifice unheedingly in pursuit of material progress. That is why we say that 
self-government is not an end in itself. We have to work hard to evolve new patterns, 
new social customs, new attitudes to life, so that while we seek the material, cultural 
and economic advancement of our country, while we raise their standards of life, we 
shall not sacrifice their fundamental happiness. That I should say has been the 
greatest tragedy of Western society since the industrial revolution. ” 


The Minister of Communications and Works, MR. J. A. BRAIMAH seconding the motion 
said: ~] trust that by doing so, I shall dispel for ever the false impression which has 
circulated in some uninformed quarters that the people of the Northern Territories do 
not want self-government We desire as much as any man the right to govern ourselves 
and to enjoy our freedom.... The North has expressed the fear that too great haste 
towards independence would result in domination .of the North by the South. We want 
time to make up some of the distance that separates us in levels of education and 
literacy The White Paper recognises the need for a period during which the North can 
overcome its handicapin this respect.... Another fear so often expressed by my country- 
men from the North-is the fear of an artificial division between Northern Togoland and 
the rest of the Northern Territories. ...Honourable Members can imagine our pleasure 
when the Prime Minister assured us that the South would never agree to our being divided 
by an international boundary.... The full integration of Northern Togoland and the 
Northern Territories becomes the acknowledged goal and every loyal Northerner will vote 
for such a policy. 


MR. BRAIMAH concluded by saying: “We are taking part now in a great new experiment 
in democracy....if it should fail a great hope will die in Africa. We dare not fail 
those many Africans from other countries in this continent of ours who are watching our 
growth to nationhood ... Let us take the first step of this bold adventure together in 
confident faith - faith in one another and in God.” 


6. SUDAN 
Political Parties 
The present position of the Sudan political parties is as follows: - 


Nationalist Unionist Party - An amalgamation of all the parties which stand for 
some form of link between the Sudan and Egypt. The party comprises both factions of 
the Ashigga (Azhari and Nur Ed Din), the National Front, the Unionists, the Liberal 
Unionists, and the Nile Valley parties. The policy is for self-government in union 
with Egypt, the exact form of government and relationship with Egypt to be decided 
later by the respective governments. The party includes ISMAIL EL AZHARI (president), 
KHIDIR HAMED (secretary), MOHAMMED NUR ED DIN, DARDEIRI MOHAMED ASMAN (a member of the 
Governor-General’s commission) and KHALAFALLA KHALID (a member of the Electoral 
Commission). 


The Umma Party (the People’s Party) - Stands for complete independence. Its 
‘leading members include SAYED SIDDIK EL MAHDI (son of Sir Sayed Abdel Rahman el Mahdi, 
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who is patron of the party); ABDULLA BEY KHALIL (leader of the Legislative Assembly and 
Minister of Agriculture under the 1948 ordinance); ABDEL RAHMAN ALI TAHA (Minister of 
Education); ALI BEDRI (Minister of Health); IBRAHIM AHMED (vice-principal of Khartoum 
University College and a member of the Governor-General’s Commission); and ABDEL EL 
SALAM EL KHALIFA (a member of the Electoral Commission). 


The Sudan Party, led by MOHAMMED AHMED OMER, stands for inde on a republican 


a to be followed by application for membership of the British Commonwealth of 
tions, 


The Socialist Republican Party calls for independence on a socialist republican 


basis. Its principle personalities are IBRAHIM BEDRI, ZEIN EL ABDIN SALAH, AHMED 
GUMA’A, and MOHAMMED AHMED ABU SINN (a member of the Executive Council). 


The National Party also demands independence on a republican basis. It is led by 
EL SHERIF ABDEL RAHMAN YOUSIF EL HINDI, EL SHERIF IBRAHIM YOUSIF EL HINDI, YAHIA MOHAMED 
ABDEL GADIR, DR. ABDEL GADIR MISHAAL, and SALAH EL DIN MITWALLI EL ATABANI. 


It is not yet known whether each of the political parties will contest all the 30 
elected seats in the Senate and the 97 seats in the House of Representatives; nor has 
any statement been yet made by the four independence parties as to whether or not they 
will each contest the forthcoming elections, or whether they will agree on the contest 
in various constituencies being confined to representatives of one of their parties 
against candidates from the N.U.P. 


KHALAFALLA KHALID has withdrawn from the Electoral Commission after his request 
for a ruling that tribal chiefs should either refrain from politics or resign their 
posts in the interest of free elections had been refused. KHALAFALLA KHALID has also 
accused the commission of coming under foreign influence. 


DR. GALAL, Egyptian Minister of National Guidance, said later that the position of 
Anglo-Egyptian relations regarding the Sudan remained unchanged. The Electoral 
Commission’s decision on direct and indirect elections has been criticised by both the 
Umma Party and the N.U.P., both of which believe that direct elections could be held 
throughout the Northern Provinces. An S.R.P. representative has said that he could 
not understand the reasons for the commission’s selection. (East Africa & Rhodesia. 
June 25, 1953) 


H. GENERAL 
i. Political Parties in British and French West Africa. By Thomas Hodgkin. 


The rise of political parties is one consequence of the social changes which have 
taken place in t-war West Africa. The scale on which this development has occurred 
is itself remarkable. If one considers only the four British colonies - Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and the Gambia ~ French West and Equatorial Africa, and the 
Trust Territories of Togo and the Cameroons, one can without difficulty count to 
thirty or forty political parties which genuinely deserve the name. This r total 
does not include such frivolities as Défense des Intérets Locaux de Bouar: (Bouar is 
a village in western Qubangui-Chari.) These parties are entirely a product of the 
post-war period. In pre-war British West Africa political organisations of a kind 
existed:- the Aborigines Rights’ Protection Society in the Gold Coast, founded in 
1897; the National Congress of British West Africa in the 1920’s; the Youth Movements 
and Congresses of the 1930's In French West Africa political organisations scarcely 
existed except in Senegal. "Indeed French pre-war colonial policy hardly permitted 
their existence. To-day the parties of British and French West Africa are, it is 
true, at differing stages of political development. Some conform to what M. DUVERGER 
calls the ‘prehistoric’ t of party - the leader and his personal following. But 
the more efficient among en the Convention People’s Party in the Gold Coast, Action 
Group in western Nigeria ria, the Rassemblement Démocratique Africaine in the Ivory Coast 
and French Sudan, Bloc Démocratique Sénégalaise in Senegal, for example, - would bear 
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comparison, from the standpoint of organisation alone, with many Western European 
parties. 


How is one to account for this rapid growth of parties in West Africa? Clearly 
one contributing factor has been the new forms of constitution introduced in both the 
British and French territories since the War. In both a system nearly approaching 
universal suffrage (in some areas universal male suffrage) now exists: for members of 
the various legislative bodies and local councils in the British territories; for the 
Parliament of the French Union and for the Assemblées Territoriales in the French. It 
is a truism of European 19th Century history that the introduction of universal, or 
near-universal, suffrage stimulated the growth of political parties, and compelled 
existing parties to organise themselves upon a basis better adapted to the requirements 
of a mass electorate. The political machines which have been built up by West African 
parties have been in large part the product of a similar situation. Députés. 
Conseillers, Members of Legislative Assemblies, had to be elected. It was necessary 
therefore that organisations should exist which could provide a platform for candidates, 
and appeal to the (largely illiterate) electorate on their behalf: which could try to 
ensure the registration of electors; bring them to the poll, or the electoral college, 
on the appointed day; and see that they voted the right way when they got there. 


But it would be a mistake to try to explain the rise of West African political 

— in purely mechanical and electoral terms. It is a development which can only 

understood if it is seen against the background of the war-time and immediate post- 
war history of West Africa. The War (as the Watson Commission’s Report on the 1948 
disturbances in the Gold Coast made clear) was a forcing-house for new political move- 
ments in West Africa. In the British territories these movements expressed themselves, 
in the main, in the form of nationalism - the demand for self-government; in the French 
the central demand was rather for equality of political rights. In both the construction 
of political parties has been greatly eased by the fact the popular sentiment was already 
favourable to the kind of radical ideas and policies for which most of the more influen- 
tial parties stood. 


A third factor which certainly assisted the growth of parties was the existence of a 
variety of organisations of other types - the product mainly of the period 1935 to 1945 - 
around which parties could be built. Trade Unions, Tribal Unions, Qultural Societies, 
Old Boys’ Associations, Ex-Servicemen’s Associations, Youth Organisations, were among the 
more important of these. The leaders of such bodies provided a useful source upon which 
the newly formed parties could draw for their militants. Experience in organising a 
Trade Union or an Ex-Servicemen’s Association could be carried over and — to the 
problems of constructing a political party. This fact helps to explain way in which 
the new parties have been able to find a local leadership, capable of organising and 
running the Branch, or the Sous-section. 


While there are many points of likeness between parties in British and French terri- 
tories, there is one striking point of difference. The parties of French West Africa 
are deeply involved in the party-politics of metropolitan France. No such relationship 
exists in British West Africa. The lanation is we mg en . It has its origin in 
the difference between the two political systems ~ of the Fre Union and the Conmmon- — 
wealth. In the one the axis of political reference is metropolitan: in the other it is 
local. The most important political right possessed by the citizens of French West Africa 
is the right to elect députés and (indirectly) sénateurs to the French Parliament. The 
right to representation in the local Assemblées Territoriales and Grand Conseil , though 
important, is subsidiary. In the British territories, on the other hand, political rights 
turn around the right to elect representatives to a central - or, in Nigeria, to a 
regional - African legislature. But in order to play an effective part in the French 
Parliament West African parlementaires from the first found it necessary to attach them- 
selves - to become apparentés - as individuals or groups to one or other of the metro- 
politen perties. For the Socialists (particularly strong in Senegal) this presented no 
problem, since their party was already a constituent section of.the French S.F.1I.0. The 
Rassemblenent Démocratique Africaine, which in the period immediately after the War emerged 
as the most radical of the French West African parties, with sections also in Equatorial 
Africa and the Cameroons, became apparenté to the French Commnist Party. (Since 1950 the 
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R.D.A. has broken its connection with the Commmist Party, and is now apparenté to 
U.D.S.R., the party of M. Pleven.) The Union Démocratique du Tchad is apparenté to the 
R.P.F.: (for historical reasons Gaullist influences are strong in Chad.) And so forth. 


This network of relationships between African and French political parties largely 
explains why the impact of Seeush ianuennl politics upon French West Africa is mch more 
direct and continuous than the impact of British politics on British West Africa. The 
waters of the Seine flow into the Senegal: but the Thames and the Volta continue on 
their separate courses. True, a reaction against this state of affairs has begun in 
French West Africa. One expression of this is the organisation of the Independants 
d’Qutre-Mer (in which M. Senghor has played a leading part) as a distinct political 
group within the French Parliament. But even the I.0.M are bound to form their own 
informal connections and friendships with particular metropolitan parties 


At the same time one can trace certain basic resemblances between the parties of 
British and French West Africa. In both territories there has been a tendency for 
organisations which began as loosely knit federal bodies - ‘Congresses’, ‘Conventions’ 
or ‘Rassemblements’ - aiming at including within themselves al] national tendencies and 
groups, to transform themselves gradually into political parties in the stricter sense. 
This process has occurred in the case of the R.D.A. in French West Africa, and the 
National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons in Nigeria. In the Gold Coast the most 
powerful existing party, the Convention People’s Party, was established as the result of 
a breakaway from the United Gold Coast Convention, a federal organisation of the older 
type. The U.G.C.C. later became one constituent element in a new opposition party - 
the Ghana Congress Party. The essential characteristics of the ‘new model’ parties in 
British and French territories are the same:~ individual membership: party cards; 
regular (usually monthly) subscriptions - the collection of which often presents diffi- 
culties; a network of village and ward committees; higher organisations at the con- 
stituency or regional level; an annual conference, which elects a central council or 
executive; full-time paid officials and organisers (who may amount to as many as 
twenty, or more, in the case of the most developed parties); a party newspaper, or 
newspapers; the organisation of a wide variety of propaganda activities (in which 
women often play a particularly important part). 


A second point of similarity is the importance of the party leader: a Senghor in 
Senegal; a Mamadou Konaté in the French Sudan; an Houphouet in the Ivory Coast; a 
Kwame Nkrumah in the Gold Coast; an Azikiwe or an Awolowo in Nigeria; a Boganda in 
Qubangui-Chari. The unity of the party, its popular appeal, are largely bound up 
with the emotions of affection and respect, adoration even, which, over a period of 
time, have come to be associated with the personality of the leader. Europeans some- 
times talk of this mystique of the leader, this tendency for parties to revolve around 
numinous personalities, as = it were peculiarly African. But, granted the 
difference in our religious traditions and social systems, J] doubt if we differ greatly 
in our political habits: even if we do not, at our Conservative fétes, sacrifice an 
unblemished sheep to Mr. Churchill, nor, at our Labour rallies, pour a libation to 
Mr. Attlee. 


In both British and French territories the leadership of the new parties tends to 
be drawn from the same social stratum - from schoolteachers, Government officials, 
employees in commercial firms, traders, shopkeepers and small business men; with a 
relatively small proportion of professional people - lawyers, doctors, University 
teachers and the like. Thus, in contrast with some colonial, or former colonial, 
countries, political leadership in West Africa does not in the min rest with men whose 
economic and social status is markedly different from that of the body of their sup- 
porters. Moreover this new leadership has on the whole succeeded - except in the 
Moslem North, Mauretania, Northern Nigeria, Chad - in establishing its influence in the 
villages. The chiefs (who in French Africa never, of course, enjoyed the kind of sem- 
inde t authority which they were permitted under the Lugard dispensation in 
Northern Nigeria) find themselves faced with the alternatives - either to mke term 
with these new educated middle-class leaders or to give way to them. Thus one con- 
sequence of the rise of political parties is the decline of chiefly power. 
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Finally there are likenesses between the lines along which party strategy has evolved 
in British and French West Africa. Broadly speaking, the immediate post-war period - 
from 1945 in Nigeria (somewhat later in the Gold Coast and French West Africa) until 
about 1950 - was one in which radical parties and theories were in the ascendant. The 
idea of ‘the struggle against imperialism’, ‘la lutte contre colonialisme’, was during 
this period a powerful motive force. The parties which expressed this idea most success- 
fully were the N.C.N.C. in Nigeria, the R.D.A. in French West Africa, and (during 1949/50) 
the C.P,P. in the Gold Coast. Since 1950 these parties have moved over towards more 
moderate policies; have tended to concentrate upon limited ends; have adopted, one might 
say, a Fabian as contrasted with a revolutionary political theory. In return they have 
secured certain practical gains - in the field particularly of constitutional reform - 
most marked in case of the Gold Coast. In addition, since 1950, new ‘moderate’ 
parties have emerged which have attempted to challenge the position of these three: 

B.D.S. in Senegal, for example; Action Gr in Nigeria; the Ghana Congress Party in the 
Gold Coast. The causes of this change in overall political situation - of this 
‘retreat from radicalism’ - would make an interesting historical study. From a practical 
point of view the interesting question is how long the present equilibrium is likely to 
continue. 





In any case, political parties in West Africa have come to stay. The fact of their 
existence, and the effectiveness of a number of them, provide an adequate answer to those 
who are sceptical about the ability of West Africans to work together in an organised way. 


2. Western Man and the African Crisis 


HAROLD ISAACS, an American specialist in colonial problems and international rela- 
tions, writing in the Saturday Review (May 2, 1953) said: “Communist organisation and 
influence exists at the moment in Africa only in driblets here and there. But Communists 
are being given the credit by Europeans for the most elementary democratic ideas now 
gaining currency among Africans. If the Communists are acquiring this enormous asset 
without significant effort on their own part, it should not be difficult to see how far 
and how fast they will be able to move ilea they reelly start trying. 


“In any case, it is asking a lot of Africans to expect them suddenly to appreciate 
the virtues of Western democracy. Authoritarian colonialism has not exactly been a 
training school or an example for African democrats. On the contrary, democratic ideas 
have been held by Europeans to be unfit for African emlation. Finally, as the evolution 
of the Malanist regime in South Africa shows, the most dangerous threat of totalitarianism 
in Africa is not of Commmist but of white European origin...... 


“Africa is already an anachronism in an age of waning empires. nly four of its 
countries, with a total population of about 38,000,000 are politically independent; 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Lybia, and Liberia. The Union of South Africa is, of course, a 
sovereign member of the Commonwealth. But only its 24 million white Europeans are ‘free’ 
its 8% million Africans are helots. The rest of Africa is a patchwork of colonies, 
protectorates, and trust territories, under Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal and Spain, 
with a total subject population of more than 130 ,000 ,000. 


“The British rule 57,000,000 Africans with the avowed policy of advancing them to 
self-government in the hope that each colony, as it becomes self-governing, will volun- 
tarily join the Commonwealth. The French rule 50,000,000, offering to a small elite — 
places in the French National Assembly as a deposit on the ultimate gift of “assimilation”’ 
into a French Union centered in Paris and dominated by France. The Belgians describe 
their rule over 11,000,000, in the Congo as “paternalistic” and see any form of local 
representative government as a prospect only for the dim future. 


“The pattern of African dissent is just as varied. In many places it is still a 
germinating state of mind. In others, it is concentrated in semi-traditional secret 
societies, sometimes capable, as in Kenya, of organised violence. In still others it 
finds expression in large, well organised, Western-style political movements and parties. 
In all of colonial Africa, however, only the people of Britain's West African colonies 
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can be said to be moving in a forward direction and in a reasonably orderly way towards 
self-rule. Here the process of pressure-reform-pressure-reform under the British system 


has a the point where the beginnings of constitutional governments have been 
created.” 


~ mews In sum, Africans are in growing numbers more and more unwilling to go on 
accepting the rule of the European, and unwilling even to accept his benevolent tutelage 
so long as this means enforcement of an inferior status for the African in landholding, 
in labour, in education, in government.... He may move rapidly or slowly, peacefully or 
violently, but the African is moving. The European cannot stop him. He can only move 
with the African or get trampled.” 


Si African Protectorates Trust 
Passport to go to Oxford Refused 


The Windhoek Advertiser (July 17, 1953) reported that “two scholarships - one to 
Oxford University and one to an American university - have had to be refused by an 
African teacher in Windhoek, BERTHOLD HIMUMUINE, because his application for a pass- 
port has been refused. Ina letter from the office of the Secretary for SWA, si 
by J. van den HOVEN for the Secretary, it is stated; ‘With reference to your application 
for a national passport I have to inform you that your request cannot be acceded to.’ 

No reasons are given. The Director of the University of Oxford’s Department of 
Education, DR. M. L. JACKS wrote to Himummine as follows: ‘After discussions and 
correspondence with members of the African Protectorates Trust I am now glad to be able 
to offer you a place as a student in this department.’.... 


‘The other offer was from the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the USA.... A letter to HOSEA KUTAKO, the Herero headman 
said: Funds amounting to two thousand dollars have been pit in our hands and are avail- 
able for the purpose of providing higher education for one of your young men and more 
specifically designated for a scholarship and other expenses for BERTHOLD HIMUMUINE, 
subject, however, to your approval.’ The letter goes on to say: ‘We are pleased to 
have the opportunity of being of service to you and your young teacher.’ HIMUMUINE is 
the principal of the St. Barnabas School in the Windhoek Location and is on the execu- 
tive of the SWA Native Teachers Association. The school is now a Government school but 
was previously a mission school.” 


The African Protectorates Trust has been established to provide higher and technical 
education for Africans from the Protectorates (who are to be excluded from South African 
Universities) and from South West Africa. There are already a number of eae but 
the resources of the Trust are as yet very limited, and the Trustees t this my 
be considered by those wishing to help Africans to help themselves. Trustees of 
the Fund which is sponsored by the Bureau are MISS MARGERY PERHAM, LORD NOEL BUXTON, the 
REV. CANON STOPFORD and the REV. MICHAEL SCOTT, and its address is c/o The Africa Bureau. 
The royalties on Freda Troup’s book IN FACE OF FEAR (Faber & Faber) about South West 
Africa have been given to this Trust, and it is still hoped that the first beneficiary 
will be BERTHOLD HIMUMUINE. 


4. The American Committee on Africa 


The public launching of this Committee is planned for November or December 1953, its 
aims are “to help bridge the gap between Africans and Americans, to supply the vaguely 
hopeful with the means for concerted action, to broaden the channels of commmicatia 
between Africa and America, to help break down the barriers of ignorance by the a 
and dissemination of information, to forge new links between the America and the Africa 
of today and tomorrow.” 


Their programme has two major aspects, educational work and service. An introduc- 
tory statement states: “The untapped wealth of her resources, the unreleased energy of 
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her people make Africa indeed “Tomorrow’s Continent”. Yet it is time to stop calling her 
that, to stop thinking of her as moving toward the stream of history but not yet in it. 
Apartheid is not a problem of tomorrow to South Africa’s ten million ron whites. KWAME 
NKRUMAH of the Gold Coast is a prime minister, not only a prophet. Tunisia’s independence 
leaders are under detention today.... Africans may move toward genuinely free growth and 
democratic self-determination, free from any form of racism. They may also be trapped by 
new tyrannies, by Commnist totalitarianism or absolutisms of their own devising. 
Thoughtful Americans throughout the continent are keenly aware of this and are bending 
every effort to clear the way to a democratic future. From Europe, though there are 
notable exceptions, they are not getting mich help for this, but rather obstruction. 

They still hope that America will co-operate with them in making Africa truly part of a 
free world to which she can make her unique cultural contribution. So far, America has 
met this African appeal with confusion, ignorance, and gross misunderstanding ... There 
are groups concerned with Africa among other foreign and domestic problems. such as the 
American Friends Service Committee and the NAACP But the only American group working 


educationally directly on the problems of Africa is the Commnist oriented Council on 
African Affairs. ” 


Members of the provisional executive committee include ROGER N. BALDWIN (Inter- 
national League for the Rights of Man), DR. GEORGE CARPENTER (Africa Committee of the 
National Council of Churches), REV. MAURICE DAWKINS (Community Church), REV. DONALD 
HARRINGTON (Community Church), REV GEORGE M. HOUSKR{Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
Americans for South African Resistance), HAROLD ISAACS. DR HOMER A. JACK. REV. WALTER 
QFFUTT (NAACP), NORMAN THOMAS, MRS. GLADYS WALSER (Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom) and JUDGE J. WATIES WARING. (Organizations are listed for identifi- 


cation only and for the present the address of the Committee will be 40 East 35th Street, 
New York 16.) 


J. CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION 


Now that the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation Act has been passed through Parliament, 
the Executive of the Africa Bureau reiterate their profound disapproval of the way in which 
this inequitable Constitution has been imposed on these territories not only without sub- 
stantial African support but in the face of genuine and widespread African opposition. 

The, situation thus created demands al] the greater vigilance by people and organisations in 
Britain to ensure that any African opposition is not made the occasion for abuses of power 
by the authorities in Central Africa. The British Parliament must exercise to the full 
the responsibility still remaining to it for protecting and advancing the interests of 
African people in the territories concerned. 


The work of the Africa Bureau is directed towards influencing British opinion and 
policy on African questions. Africans themselves will inevitably decide the methods by 
which they will endeavour to obtain revision of the Constitution, and on these methods the 
Executive have not as a body offered advice They would however deplore any violence 
either on the part of Africans or on the part of the authorities 


They will do everything in their power both to ensure that the voices of Africans 
continue to be heard in Britain, and to impress on the British people their vital respon 
sibility towards Africa. 


HEMINGFORD 
ELIZABETH PAKENHAM 
A. CREECH JONES 
J. H. MACCALLUM SCOTT 
27th July, 1953 MICHAEL SCOTT 


The Africa Bureau does not necessarily endorse all the views expressed in signed 
articles included in their Information Digest. 


We apologise to JAMES WALTERS for the error in our, last issue where his article 
THE AFRICAN AND HIS LAND was published as being by G. McJAMES WALTERS. 


Fd. Information Digest. 
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